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Pulling Down Papers. A little later when baby gets to
where he can crawl about, he finds himself in inviting proximity
to books and papers. And oh, what fun it is to pull them down!
But it is very easy to teach him these first few days that such
books and paper are not to be touched, "No, no," says mother.
Baby, no doubt, has already learned that mother's "No, no/'
has a significance that it pays him to observe. But a venture-
some disregard on his part brings the reminder that the "No, no"
must be obeyed or unhappiness results. He prefers the comfort
of cooperation, and books and papers remain undisturbed. If
mother has been careless with her words before, it may be neces-
sary to repeat the unpleasant little lesson; for carelessness of
the past always increases the difficulty of the present. But per-
sisting this time will make the next easier, and very few times
will the same lesson need to be repeated, once mother's "No, no"
has been accorded its proper significance in baby's mind.
Educate. Some one may say, "Wouldn't it be better to put
the books and papers up high where baby cannot reach them?'1
It may seem easier, but it is not better, for baby Is an intelligent
little being, and his powers of self-control and cooperation need
to be developed, and this is an important opportunity. Much
better is the educational plan than to consider baby a helpless
little animal unable to be taught self-government. And how
much better to mold character while baby's disposition is still
yielding and pliable. And what character trait is of more fun-
damental importance or means more in later life than this power
to inhibit impulse? Too much temptation of course should not
be left in his way.
Meddling. Then there is the child who is always playing with
the silverware, tipping over the glass of water with his fussing,
meddling with anything and everything, never having any idea
, of repose or of sitting still, a helpless victim to his unstable emo-
tional control. And the "don'ts" with which he is constantly as-
sailed pass over his head like a habitually disregarded alarm of
a clock. He simply does not hear them or much else that mother
says. This same child is often a bed wetter and a "nervous"
child. What a blessing it would have been if when a baby he
could have been taught the first lessons of inhibition and self-